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Editor’s Note 


The author has just returned from a six months’ tour as Oostburg with a population of little more than 3,000. In 
a Guggenheim Fellow, during which he undertook to this article, Professor Grebler reports on the new city cen- 
study the rebuildng of war-destroyed cities in England, ters emerging from the biggest job of urban reconstruc- 
Holland, France, Germany, and Italy. The tour included tion in history. This rebuilding emphasizes the dynamic 
28 cities ranging from London to the little Dutch town of quality of the central business district in the urban structure. 
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Neighborhood Values 


Roy Wenzlick, of St. Louis, writing in the March 7 issue of his Real Estate 
Analyst, makes a significant statement regarding the factors causing price fluc- 
tuations in various types of residential properties. After analyzing four basic 
types of single-family homes—i.e., modern one-story, good two-story, old one 
and one-and-a-half-story, and old two-story—Mr. Wenzlick concludes that too 
much emphasis cannot be given to the factors of the “neighborhood” and of proper 
maintenance. He feels that these factors are apparently more significant in 
determining relative price fluctuations than either architectural style or general 
design characteristics. Mr. Wenzlick finds the poorly designed house loses value 
as soon as built. But if the house is in a well-maintained neighborhood and is 
itself well maintained, its value will fluctuate with the neighborhood even though 
it may be inferior in design and planning. Three years of research and thousands 
of case histories on sales formed the basis for this conclusion. 


Neighborhood Values—What Are They? 


What makes neighborhood values? Surely, enough has been written and 
said on this subject over the years to pretty well define these values. And there 
have been enough examples of good neighborhood development actually con- 
structed over the years to prove the sound worth of the idea. Yet every week 
hundreds of homes are started and hundreds completed in developments that 
violate nearly every rule of good subdivision and neighborhood planning and 
maintenance. 


Let us take just one phase of the “neighborhood”. The writer recently visited 
a development of new houses priced in the $40,000-$45,000 bracket. Location-wise, 
the development was superior; adjacent to a private country club, contiguous to 
older development of high character where amenities had been observed and 
values maintained, removed from the adverse influences of through traffic, and 
highway string commercial uses. 


Neighborhood Values—How to Destroy Them! 


What had been done to the area from a “developmental” point of view, how- 
ever, was no less than tragic. In an effort to squeeze the last lot out of the tract, 
the “developer” had virtually denuded the site of a fine stand of hardwood trees. 
A trigger-happy bulldozer had followed, leaving abrupt banks, deep cuts, high 
fills, mud, erosion, and general desolation. 


The devastation was not all the fault of the developer, however. Aided and 
abetted by the local highway engineer and the local “subdivision” ordinance he 
was required to follow, the developer had installed local streets and culs-de-sac— 
none too well located topographically—with 36-foot pavements; thus adding fur- 
ther to the rape of an area which had, until then, contained one of the essential 
ingredients of a good neighborhood—natural beauty and charm. 


Why was this necessary? The answer is: it wasn't. More intelligent study 
of the site plan, more understanding of appropriate street standards and less pre- 
occupation with “traffic” on the part of the local engineer, more attenion to design- 
ing the house for the site—among other things—would have placed an immediate 
and enduring neighborhood premium on this area which now can never be re- 
covered or replaced. 





We believe he could have 
We're sure he would have sold 


Could the developer have made as much money? 
made more. Could he have sold as rapidly? 
faster. 

Maybe both he and the local engineer will read this. 
haven't studied or 
hood values. 


It is evident they 
read much of the literature on the question of neighbor- 
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COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ 
COUNCIL TO MEET IN DENVER 


Announcement is made that the 
Spring meeting of the Community 
Builders’ Council will be held in Denver 
June 2-4, 1955. 

This meeting of the Council will be 
another in its series of plan analysis 
sessions. As in the past, sustaining 
members of the Institute affiliated with 
the Council have the privilege of at- 
tending and of submitting their devel- 
opment plans to the Executive group 
for review and comment. An unusually 
large attendance is already indicated. 

A feature of the Denver session will 
be the “Round Table” discussion on the 
mortgage outlook to be conducted by 
C. J. Faherty of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company. Another event will be 
the field trip on June 3 to study new 
residential and shopping center growth 
that is giving Denver distinction. The 
meetings will be under the chairman- 
ship of the inimitable Hugh Potter of 
Houston. The local host Committee, 
headed by Van Holt Garrett of Garrett- 
Bromfield Co., has been busy making 
advance arrangements. 
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NEW CITY CENTERS IN EUROPE 


A REPORT ON CITY REBUILDING IN FIVE WEST EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


by 
Leo Grebler, Associate Director 


Institute for Urban Land Use and Housing Studies 


Europe’s rebuilt cities are massive 
testimonies to the persistent vitality of 
the urban center. The shadows of doubt 
cast over the future of our own central 
areas are nonexistent or invisible. Not 
only is the vast majority of centers re- 
built on the old site, but they are 
larger in physical area or provide more 
facilities for the accommodation of cen- 
tral urban functions. The new cores 
are less congested, but they have not 
lost in importance. 

The rebuilding of the scores of totally 
destroyed or severely damaged city 
centers is one of the most significant 
phases of reconstruction. For these are 
the areas which usually stubbornly re- 
sist change, the oldest sections of town, 
the crowded centers with their often 
medieval street pattern and small, nar- 
row buildings, so picturesque to look 
at but so unsanitary and uncomfortable 
to live in or so inefficient for business. 
Here, stores and offices before the war 
had to fit themselves painfully into 
antiquated structures often converted 
from residences. Streets designed for 
pedestrian traffic and, at best, the horse 
and cart or carriage, had to accommo- 
date a mass invasion of bicycles and 
automobiles and trucks for store de- 
liveries. Land uses were highly mixed, 
from venerated churches and other pub- 
lic buildings to factories, artisans’ 
shops, offices, warehouses, stores, and 
slums, with manufacturing or repair 
shops in interior or rear courts of resi- 
dential and other structures. The dif- 
ficulty of adapting the frozen city struc- 
ture to modern requirements was no- 
where greater than in these old town 
centers—until the bombs did their un- 
precedented job of “clearance.” 

The planning of entire new city cen- 
ters was likewise a task almost without 
precedent. For urban change in these 
heavily built-up areas is usually ad- 
ministered in small doses and in a dis- 
continuous manner, typically building 
by building. Large-scale urban rede- 
velopment of central areas is of quite 
recent vintage, both in the United 
States and abroad. And the areas of 
major war destruction and the corre- 
sponding reconstruction areas are 
usually much larger than peacetime re- 
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development projects. Rotterdam’s cen- 
ter comprises 650 acres, the area within 
Coventry’s inner ring road is 223 acres, 
the central district of Plymouth is 300 
acres, that of Hannover about 250 acres. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of European city rebuilding is the fact 
that the great majority of ruined cen- 
ters have been replaced on the same 
site. One might have expected that the 
location of some of the central business 
districts had become obsolete and that 
war destruction would provide the op- 
portunity for a wholesale shift. But 
only three cases of completely relocated 
city centers are on record in the five 
countries visited: Bristol and Huil in 
England and Kiel in Germany. The 
centers of Bristol and Hull were moved 
mainly because topography prevented 
their expansion on the old site. Reloca- 
tion in Kiel hastened a shift that had 
already begun before the war. 


What Belongs in the Center? 


One of the crucial problems in the 
planning of new city centers is, of 
course, the size of the center, but back 
of this problem is an even more basic 
question: what belongs in a center? 

The answer given in the rebuilding 
of European cities conforms largely to 


commonly accepted notions. Govern- 
ment, finance, retail stores, business 
administration and_ services, hotels, 


theaters, and restaurants have remained 
the mainstays of city centers, with a 
more or less heavy admixture of hous- 
ing everywhere except in the largest 
cities. In only one of the 28 cities in- 
cluded in the study is a wholesale trans- 
fer of one of these functions out of the 
previous center contemplated. This is 
Rouen in France. Here, the old city 
core on the right bank of the Seine will 
no longer contain government buildings. 
These will be shifted to the left bank 
which had been neglected or bypassed 
in the development of the city and 
which the new plan seeks to strengthen 
by construction of a new government 
center and large residential projects. 
The two most common changes in 
the new city centers are the removal of 
factories and the thinning out of resi- 
dential land use. Heavily bombed in- 


dustrial establishments have been re- 
located to other areas, but a sprinkling 
of factories saved from destruction re- 
mains in many places. Service estab- 
lishments such as garages and repair 
shops are tolerated. Moreover, the need 
for accommodating small manufactur- 
ing firms has led to the construction of 
“flatted factories” (low-rise loft build- 
ings) in special blocks within the cen- 
ter, as in Rotterdam and Coventry. 
The removal of industry from the cen- 
tral business areas has accelerated the 
creation of industrial districts on the 
periphery. Wholesale markets have 
likewise been transferred from the cen- 
ter to other sites, and retail markets 
have often been shifted within the cen- 
ter and greatly improved in layout and 
appearance. 

While these two changes—fewer fac- 
tories and less housing—might have 
been anticipated, the American ob- 
server is most forcefully struck by the 
persistent concentration of retail busi- 
ness in the new centers. There is no 
evidence that the vast dislocations of 
war and destruction and the opportuni- 
ties for selecting new sites have pro- 
duced or accelerated what is commonly 
called decentralization. The retail firms 
which were in the center before the 
war have returned to it, though not 
necessarily to the same site within the 
center, and those still housed in tem- 
porary structures or in non-central lo- 
cations to which they scattered after 
destruction are expected to return as 
reconstruction proceeds. Plans for ex- 
pansion of retail facilities everywhere 
seem to assume continued concentra- 
tion in the centers. The new outlying 
housing developments often are pro- 
vided with stores for convenience shop- 
ping, or the equivalent of our neighbor- 
hood shopping centers. But even in the 
larger rebuilt cities, such as Rotterdam 
and Frankfurt, one looks in vain for 
branch department stores and large 
shopping centers in peripheral areas. 
Hamburg seems to be the only excep- 
tion among the 28 cities studied. Lon- 
don can not be considered in this con- 
text since its shopping centers were not 
heavily damaged and not rebuilt in toto. 

The strength of centripetal forces in 
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which seems to be at 
with American experi- 
is related, of course, to the role 
of the automobile in Europe. In spite 


of a spectacular postwar rise of auto- 


retail location, 
such 


ence, 


Variance 


mobile ownership, the private car has 
wrought far less change on the town- 
scape than on our own cities. Even 
when then 


sidered, European cities generally have 


postwar suburbs are con- 
remained more compact. As a corol- 
lary to much less frequent automobi 
ownership, public transportation facili- 
ties are often superior to ours. People 
still do their shopping in the centers, 
except for daily necessities. 


How Large a Center? 
Whether the prevailing 
of firm anchorage of retail business in 
in light of sub- 
urban population growth, economic im- 
provement. and rapidly increasing pop- 
ularity of the automobile, only the 
future can tell. In the meantime, this 
assumption has been strategic in deter- 
mining the of the new centers. 
There is no single case on 
which the physical area of a center has 
been reduced, that is, given over 1n part 
to non-central functions, or where less 
floor space for retail and office purposes 
is provided. There are many cases, on 
the other hand, in which the center is 
being enlarged and in which more floor 
space is planned for stores. Even where 


assumption 


the centers will hold 


size 
record in 


the physical area remains the same, a 
larger building volume or the removal 
of industrial and similar land uses will 
often provide additional facilities for 
central functions. Moreover, space utili- 
zation in the new centers, due to better 
layout and modern structures, is so 
much more efficient that even the same 
building cubage yields a far greater 
usable floor area. 

Larger city centers in terms of physi- 
cal area have emerged or will result 
from reconstruction in the English 
towns of Coventry, Plymouth, and Bris- 
tol: in Germany’s Frankfurt and Han- 
nover: in Orleans and Maubeuge in 
France; and in the Italian 
Livorno, among others. In the cases of 
Bristol and Coventry the new centers 
are planned to be almost twice as large 
as before the war. Expansion in Ply- 
mouth is due in part to consolidation of 
retail facilities previously 
(and bombed out) in two satellite towns 
which have been merged with Ply- 
mouth. Here, recentralization rather 
than decentralization is taking place! 
A larger building volume without in- 
crease in physical area is in the offing 
others, Rotterdam 


town of 


available 


for, among and 
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Nijmegen in Holland, and Exeter in 
England. In Rouen the transfer of gov- 
ernmental buildings to the left bank of 
the Seine will create additional com- 
mercial space within the boundaries of 
the old center on the right bank. In 
France, generally, the rebuilt cities have 
accommodated or provide for a 
increase in restaurants, 
and bistros, reflecting the general post- 
war inflation of retail and service estab- 
lishments in that country. In Milan, 
the humming commercial center of 
Italy, a new office district, the Centro 
Direzionale, is being created in a 
bombed with previously highly 
mixed land use, to add to the existing 
office space now 
through the city. 


large 


stores, cafes, 


area 


widely scattered 
A table on prewar and anticipated 

floor area for shops and offices in 

bombed English cities is revealing: 


Hannover, as the capital of one of the 
new German “Laender,” must accom 
modate government activities as well as 
an influx of corporation headquarters 
Frankfurt expanded its financial district 
to house banks and other financial in- 
stitutions which left Berlin or East 
German cities. 

On the whole, then, the core of the 
city emerges from the process of re- 
building with extraordinary strength 
and vigor, even if some of the expan- 
sionist hopes are discounted. Warning 
signals of overexpansion are, in fact, 
already visible in a few places. In Le 
Havre’s main reconstruction area, which 
comprises a secondary business district 
as well as an apartment center, many 
stores in new buildings are vacant. In 
some of the new English town centers, 
office space over stores goes begging. It 
seems that overenthusiasm is not the 


Total Floor Area for Shops and Offices in Eight English Cities, 
Actual in 1939 and Expected in 1971 


DATA 


As an indication of whether the Central Area is increas- 
ing or decreasing in size, a comparison between the total of 
floor area of shops and offices which was available in 1939 
and is expected to be available in 1971. 


ANALYSIS 

Relating the floor area 
shops and offices 
available in 1939 and 
expected to be avail- 
able in 1971 to the pop- 


ulation in the same 
year. 
1939 1971 1939 1971 

City (sq. ft.) (sq. ft.) (per capita sq. ft.) 
Bristol 6,850,000 8,000,000 (approx.) 16.3 19.1 
Canterbury 1,234,000 1,600,000 46.8 45.7 
Coventry 1,345,000 2,573,500 5.9 tol 
Exete! 2,273,675 2,945,460 SL. 33.17 
Hull 4,721,904: 6,089,688 14.9 21.9 
Plymouth 1,538,650 2,154,800" hee 10.9 
Portsmouth 1,350,000 2,000,000 5.2 9.8 
Southampton 3,746, 160* 4,356,000 20.7 20.8 


Figures supplied in acres. 


Net shopping floor space (includes Devonport). 


Source: 


D. Rigby Childs, “A Comparison of Progress in Rebuilding Bombed 


Cities,” The Architects’ Journal, Vol. 120, No. 3097 (July 8, 1954). 


In every substantial absolute 
increase in total floor area is indicated 
between 1939 and 1971, ranging from an 
expansion of almost 100 percent in 
Coventry, a city of extraordinary past 
growth and growth prospects, to about 
17 percent for Bristol and Southampton. 
In six of the eight more per 
capita floor is contemplated for 
1971 than existed in 1939, and stability 
rather than decline is anticipated for 
the two exceptions. 

The 
facilities is 
only by commercial expansion but also 
by other Thus, Coventry will 
have a much larger area than before 
the war for civic and cultural buildings 
of which this city was notably short. 


case a 


cities, 


area 


increase of central districts or 


sometimes occasioned not 


needs. 


exclusive domain of chambers of com- 
merce and can invade the chambers of 
city councils and planners. In Rotter- 
dam, there is a real question whether 
all the sites earmarked and still avail- 
able for commercial improvements will 
be built upon in the near future, after 
the best locations have been snapped 
up. In Hannover, a surplus of office 
space is in the making. Here, as in 
Frankfurt, prospective office tenants 
need no longer secure space by paying 
the sizable capital sums toward con- 
struction costs that were common until 
recently. 

Although the principal users of cen- 
tral area facilities have returned or will 
return, the case of ancillary activities 
in several cities, particularly in Eng- 
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land, is more doubtful. Lawyers, ac- 
countants, wholesale firms, or 
agents and similar previous users of 
central office space are in this group. 
Some of them learned from bombing 
and dislocation that a central site was 
not essential for their business or pro- 
fession. Others cannot afford the high 
rent in new buildings. Thus, they stay 
out of the center in residences partially 
converted to business use or in second- 
ary office locations. The trouble with 
the new centers is their inability to 
accommodate those activities which 
thrive on low rents in obsolete build- 
ings. It is questionable, for example, 
whether Rotterdam’s large new whole- 
sole mart could have been fully ten- 
anted without the government sub- 
sidies for its construction, which kept 
rents down to a reasonable level. 


sales 


Improved Zoning 


Though problems and solutions in the 
rebuilding of central areas vary, the 
new centers have several characteristics 
in common: better zoning, less building 
coverage, and larger building units. 
There is also a pervasive controversy, 
uniformity vs. variation in the height of 
structures. 

Practically everywhere there is a 
much neater segregation of land uses 
than can be found in the cores of un- 
damaged European cities. Zoning has 
received a great impetus noticeable in 
general city development plans as well 
as in reconstruction areas. 

Nowhere has zoning been carried to 
such extremes as in the rebuilding plans 
for English city centers. Here one finds 
not only the usual broad distinctions of 
land use, but a shopping “precinct” 
separate from an office precinct, a civic 
precinct (for public and cultural build- 
ings) separate from the office precinct, 
a university or educational precinct, 
and even a hotel and club precinct. 
The American observer is particularly 
struck by the reluctance to mix shop- 
ping and office uses, which seems to re- 
flect attitudes of the English business 
world as well as the planner’s desire 
for orderliness and segregated traffic. 
One wonders also whether zoning in 
such detail, in addition to burdening 
the planner with demands for accuracy 
which he can rarely meet, does not de- 
prive a center of the interest, liveliness, 
and trade potentials that come from a 
reasonable admixture of activities. 

Compromises with the precinct ex- 
tremes have, in fact, been made in 
actual reconstruction. In_ provincial 
centers the fine zoning distinctions of 
some of the reconstruction plans were 
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found to be impractical since the de- 
mand for highly specified land uses was 
insufficient for any large groupings of 
structures. In Plymouth it was ironi- 
cally the national government that in- 
sisted on taking office space over stores 
instead of going into the planned “of- 
fice” precinct (which is still largely on 
paper). 

At the other end of the scale is per- 
haps Milan. There is hardly any other 
city of comparable size where land uses 
are as thoroughly intermixed both in 
reconstruction and new ktuilding. One 
finds not only office and store and apart- 
ment buildings side by side, but great 
heterogeneity within single new (as 
well as old) structures. It seems to be 
rather common to build stores and of- 
fices on the lowest three or four stories 
and apartments on the upper floors. 
Although the principle of zoning has 
been adopted in Milan’s new develop- 
ment plan, its practice is not yet demon- 
strated. The new Centro Direzionale, 
the already mentioned office district, 
will be the first more clear cut case of 
land use segregation in Milan’s central 
area. 

Between these two extremes there 
are various shades of severity in zoning. 
The new centers generally emerge with 
a cleaner arrangement of land uses, and 
without noxious uses except for fac- 
tories which were saved from destruc- 
tion and will probably be moved at 
some later date. 


Lower Building Coverage 


Another pervasive change in the re- 
built city centers is the reduction in 
building coverage. For example, build- 
ing coverage in the center of Rotter- 
dam and in Frankfurt’s Altstadt will be 
only half of what it was before the war. 
The main reconstruction areas. of 
Maubeuge and Abbeville in France will 
have a coverage of about 30 percent as 
against 70-80 percent in.1939. More 
land is given over to streets, plazas, 
green areas, interior courts of buildings, 
and other open spaces. Some of the 
resulting changes are startling. Cov- 
entry’s sunken garden at Broadgate is 
on the site of what used to be the 
busiest downtown spot. In Darmstadt, 
the bold decision was made to refrain 
from rebuilding the Altstadt with its 
many historical associations and to de- 
vote half the acreage to a green area, 
while the other half will serve for ex- 
pansion of its technical college. Kiel is 
building two green strips through pre- 
viously high-density housing 
Here, even the rubble was immediately 
planted after the war, in a remarkable 


areas. 


civic campaign and with the help of 
school children, to mitigate the psycho- 
logical impact of destruction on the 
population. 

To appreciate the significance of this 
change one must visualize the extreme 
building coverage in many of Europe's 
provincial city centers which were 
usually confined by ancient city walls, 
where the spaces around cathedrals and 
churches have often been progressively 
narrowed, where interior courts had 
been built up for store expansion or 
small industrial or repair shops, and 
streets absorbed a much smaller per- 
centage of the land area than in the 
generally newer American city centers. 

With so many areas around cathedrals 
destroyed or severely damaged, the old 
controversy over the space treatment 
for these treasured buildings has be- 
come a live issue in European recon- 
struction. Generally, the space around 
cathedrals has been opened up, where 
destruction offered an opportunity to do 
so, and buildings added to the original 
enclosure in the course of time have not 
been reconstructed. But the extreme 
of exhibiting cathedrals as the center- 
pieces of large space voids (an extreme 
neither historically nor aesthetically 
defensible as a rule) has nowhere been 
accepted, nor have street axes with full 
view of the cathedral found much favor. 
Instead, partial vistas with interesting 
angles have been preserved and often 
greatly improved. 


Height of Buildings: 
Uniformity vs. Variety 


As in our own redevelopment proj- 
ects, reduction in building coverage is 
often accompanied by the construction 
of taller buildings. The height of build- 
ings has become an important issue in 
European city reconstruction. The 
European townscape has always been 
distinguished by much more uniform 
height of structures than our own, a 
characteristic often enforced by time- 
honored city ordinances providing for 
minimum as well as maximum eleva- 
tions in certain urban areas. One is 
not astonished, therefore, to find this 
tradition alive in reconstruction. But 
city planners are also concerned with 
dominants in the townscape, and the 
struggle for balance between uniformity 
and variety in height is clearly visible 
in the new centers. Moreover, econo- 
mic forces are beginning to conflict 
with planning prescriptions. 

Plymouth is a case in point. Its main 
shopping area was planned for 3-4 
stories over stores, with a uniformity 
only inadequately broken by small 
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the intersection of the two 
street axes, Royal Parade and 
Way. Quite apart from the 
visual effect, the upper 
stories became difficult to rent. 
Except for department stores, few shops 
could make profitable use of the upper 
floor space, and insistence on a separate 
office “precinct” militated against the 
offices. As a 


towers at 
main 
Armada 
monotonous 


soon 


use of this space for 
result. the highest story in some of the 
more recent structures in the shopping 
area is a sham, hiding utility installa- 
setback with 
recent buildings 


behind a facade 
other 


been reduced to two stories over stores, 


tions 


windows: have 


and future structures may be. still 
lower. Thus. the new center will have 
more variation in height than was con- 
templated, but variation of the un- 
planned variety vather than of a typc 


that gives character to a center's town- 
difficulties 
rebuilt English 
a developer unable to 


Similar have ap- 
peared in other 
In Canterbury, 


rent commercial floor space over stores 


scape. 
cities 


was seriously considering its conversion 
to apartments! 


Rotterdam’s and Frankfurt’s new 
centers reveal less concern with uni- 
formity in height of structures than 


most English cities, and this is one of 
the reasons why they give the impres- 
sion of vitality and hold the observer's 
Variation in height is in most 
with 

Havre is one of 


interest 
well 
bulk of buildings. Le 
the 
variety in 
framework 


cases balanced variation in 
planned 
height in the 


While thx 


most successful cases of 
structure 
of civic design. 
structures along the wide Boulevard 
Foch fairly uniform height, 
dominants are provided by tall build- 
ings placed back of the Boulevard and 
at its terminal points. The new Town 
Hall, yet to be completed, will furnish 
a strong visual focus. The modern St. 
Joseph’s Church, all-concrete and one 


are ol 


of the last architectural works of 
Auguste Perret, now in construction, 
will furnish another dominant feature 


German reconstruction shows a 
cial problem related to the height of 
buildings. 


spe- 


Nowhere else does one see 
so many cases in which only one or 
two stories of once taller structures 
have rebuilt or restored, usually 
for shops and often with naked walls 
or ruins them. The rest of the 
reconstruction job has been deferred. 
A German equivalent of our “tax- 
payers’ has evolved, although the 
motivations are quite different: haste, 
uncertainty during the early postwar 
and lack of capital. Recon- 
struction of this type seems to galinsay 


been 


over 


vears, 
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Germany's reputation for “orderliness” 
conflict with tradition. 
The practice is so widespread that some 
German cities, such as Kiel and Frank- 
furt, have granted financial aid to 
builders who otherwise would be unable 
the construction of full 


and is in her 


to complete 
buildings. 
In Italy, on the other hand, recon- 
struction accelerated the trend 
toward skyscrapers, particularly in 
Genoa and Milan. As streets and other 
provisions for traffic 


has 


accommodating 


are rarely or insufficiently improved, 
rebuilding seems to increase rather 
than reduce the congestion which the 


city centers in other countries seek to 
avoid. 


Larger Building Units 


A. bird's the 
rebuilt cities shows an almost pathetic 
picture of the old 
the larger building units of the new era. 
Practically everywhere, larger units 
of land and improvements have re- 
placed the small and crooked real estate 
parcels of yesteryear, which were often 
inherited from medieval times. 

A few examples may suffice. Rot- 
terdam’s new mart is the 
largest business building in Europe and 
houses 180 firms spread over hundreds 
of small structures before the war. A 
visit to Amsterdam wholesale 
firms still occupy patrician 
houses along the 
buildings often not than 12 or 
15 feet wide and going to four or five 
stories—brings the contrast between 
the old and the new sharply into focus. 
A new office building in the City of 
London occupies a site comprising 12 
prewar parcels. A department store in 
Exeter stands on what used to be eight 
lots, one of which had a frontage of 9 
feet and a depth of 20 feet. Two blocks 


eve view of most of 


areas dwarfed by 


wholesale 


where 
converted 
charming canals 


more 


in Frankfurt’s center now number 62 
residential buildings as against 258 
before the war. In Livorno, a _ block 


with 22 prewar lots now has only five, 
architectural treatment 
creates the visual impression of 
building. The Maubeuge, 
which had no single apartment house 
before the been rebuilt 
clusively with apartment houses (with 
stores). Even in Saint Malo, one of the 
classic examples of traditional recon- 
struction in France, there is now typi- 
cally every three prewar 
parcels. 

The 
regularly 


and_ unified 
one 
center of 
ex- 


war, has 


one for 
replacement of small and _ ir- 
shaped sites by larger and 
usually rectangular parcels has_ pro- 
duced buildings which are more eco- 
nomical in original construction and in 


operating costs and which offer much 


more usable space. The new stores 
have more street frontage and less 
depth. The new business center of 


Bristol is planned for an overall store 
frontage of 17,400 feet as against 11,600 
feet before the 
Locational Shifts 

War destruction caused 
dislocations of business firms. Bombed 
retailers the center into 
vacant stores on secondary or minor 
business streets, into temporary build- 
ings or converted residences in outly- 
ing areas. Because no suitable large 
buildings were available, department 
stores often scattered their departments 
over six or different locations. 
Small shops doubled or trebled up so 
that the most diverse assortments of 
merchandise sold over different 
counters roof. In many 
cases, trade was lost to undamaged or 


war. 
enormous 


moved from 


seven 


were 
under one 
less damaged neighboring communities. 
Thus, Bristol retailers saw their clien- 
tele go as far as Bath (13 miles) 
Taunton (44 miles). Offices took over 
large residences that had been vacated 
because they were outmoded. Pro- 
fessional people and small businessmen 
transferred their office quarters to their 
homes if these had from 
destruction. 

The incredible 
in some 


and 


been saved 
dislocations continue 
measure to this day. Tem- 
porary stores can still be seen in many 
cities. But few lasting shifts in busi- 
ness sites can be detected apart from 
the removal of factories, markets, and 


similar land uses from the centers. 
The secondary and tertiary business 
streets that over night had become 


prime locations are already being de- 
flated back to their previous status. In 
many cases offices, banks, and 
other financial institutions have re- 
turned approximately to the sites they 
occupied the war. A depart- 
ment store here and there changed its 
site to a prime location it was unable 
Where street 
patterns were drastically changed, lo- 
cational shifts within the center 
frequent. But the shifts are 
altogether minor compared to the mas- 
wartime dislocations. 


stores, 


before 


to obtain before the war. 


are 
more 


sive 

The determination of prime locations 
in the vacuum of a newly laid out 
center has been a difficult task. None 
of the old tools, such as_ pedestrian 
traffic counts, retail sales estimates, the 
“buying out” of existing stores, or the 
game of following the leader 
available or useful. The planners’ con- 
victions on the quality of sites some- 
times clashed with those of 


were 


business- 
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Foote by Dermot ‘P. Fitzgerald, ‘Plymouth, Eng 


Plymouth: The new business district against the background of an old area in upper right. 


Decisions had to be made on the 
basis of paper plans. Because of the 
loss of trade volume in temporary 
locations, firms were under great pres- 
sure for obtaining a permanent site. 
Consequently, there has been more than 
the usual amount of guessing over the 
suitability or quality of sites. 

One of the most interesting cases of 
locational shifts is that of the City of 
London versus the West End. The 
softgoods industry, which had occupied 


men. 


much of the bombed area near St. 
Paul’s Church, and accountants and 
lawyers who had been located in the 
famous square mile, have largely moved 
to the ‘Vest End, often into converted 
stately residences that could no longer 
be maintained for family use. Though 
these buildings are usually inefficient, 
they appeal to an apparently wide- 
spread desire of English firms to oc- 
cupy their own quarters separate and 
distinct from other businesses. The 


mainstays of the “City,” banking, fi- 
nance, and insurance, have not budged 
an inch. But there is a 
whether these land uses will be suf- 
ficient to warrant the rebuilding of the 
City on the density pattern of office 
structures completed to date, and most 
obeservers discount a return of the soft 


question 


goods industry. If this view is cor- 
rect, there is here a significant case of 
lasting relocation caused by war de- 
struction. 
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The Government of Metropolitan Miami, 
Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago, 37, 1954, 194 
pp. Illus. $5. 


A plan for metropolitan government 
in the Miami-Dade County area is fur- 
nished in book form by this report. The 
recommendations are based on a fact- 
finding survey conducted by the Public 
Administration Service under auspices 
of the University of Miami. The sur- 
vey was made to ease problems of gov- 


Urban Land 


ernment service in an area where the 
tempo of urban growth is so great that 
in 20 years it may have a population 
about double its present 650,000. The 
study came about when Miami officials 
determined to guard against hastily 
chosen devices. The Miami area itself 
had moved unsuccessfully three times 
in the last ten years to get government 
changes without first having considered 
full scale analysis of solutions. 

The plan proposed here would create 
a metropolitan government to replace 
the present county government. The 


new consolidation would have greater 
authority than the country government 
without losing any of its powers. If 
put into effect, this metropolitan-mu- 
nicipal type of government would be in 
charge of water supply, sewerage and 
waste disposal, major streets and ex- 
pressways, and long-range planning for 
the whole area that now has 26 munici- 
palities and large unincorporated but 
heavily-populated sections. Under the 
plan, the existing municipalities would 
turn over to the new government those 
functions best taken care of on an area 
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wide basis but would continue to han- 
dle matters that primarily affect their 
own residents. To bring about the pro- 
posed changes, the Florida constitution 
will have to be amended and then area 
voters will have to approve a home-rule 
charter. 

If the report’s proposals are followed, 
the Miami area would have a board of 
metropolitan commissioners consisting 
at first of a president and ten members. 

The president would be chosen at 
large by the voters of the area. Eight 
of the ten would be elected at large 
from eight commissioner districts of 
fairly uniform population. The entire 
area would be divided into those dis- 
tricts without reference to city bound- 
aries. The other two members of the 
board would be chosen from munici- 
palities containing more than eight per 
cent of the whole area population—at 
present only Miami and Miami Beach 
fit into that category. 

Direction of administration would be 
under a chief executive appointed by 
the board and serving at its pleasure. 
The whole proposal deserves serious 
consideration and is worthy of atten- 
tion in metropolitan areas now plagued 
with a multiplicity of overlapping and 
duplicating municipal services. 


Regional Planning Needs of the San 
Francisco Bay Area. San Francisco Bay 
Area Council, 130 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 1954. 54 pp. $1.50. 

Along with other metropolitan areas 
of this country, the San Francisco Bay 
Area is experiencing the pains, as well 
as the gains, of continuous growth. This 
report sets out the Bay Area problems 
and the need for regional planning. A 
later report will cover the type of re- 
gional planning agency that it would be 
suitable to establish for doing the over- 
all planning needed in the region. This 
current report by the Council shows 
what comprehensive regional planning 
means and how it can help the people 
and communities of the Area resolve 
the common problems in physical de- 
velopment. It describes problems that 
are inherently regional and the logical 
procedure for solving them. 


Control of Land Subdivision. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, State of New York. 
112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 1954. 
44 pp., plano. Free on written request 
to the Department. 

As a manual for subdivision control, 
this booklet is useful for municipal of- 
ficials, planning boards, land developers 
and home builders. It tells of the need 
for improved subdivisions and outlines 
procedures for effective subdivision con- 
trol. As applied to New York, the 
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booklet includes sample ordinances for 
creation of a planning board and for 
subdivision regulations with approval 
of plats as a power of the board. In 
general, the manual follows the recom- 
mendations made in HHFA’s “Sug- 
gested Land Subdivision Regulations”, 
published in 1952. 

Economic Study of the Cost of Govern- 
ment Compared with Property Tax In- 
come in Relation to Classified Property 
Uses. Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sion, Town of Greenwich, Conn. 1954. 
48 pp., charts and tables. $1.00. 

Here is a report with valid purpose 
for all municipal governments. It is 
the type of economic study that leads 
to an understanding of the community’s 
economic Facts uncovered by 
such analyses give a firm basis for de- 
termining policies in planning and 
development. By making ihis study, 
Greenwich joins the precious few mu- 
nicipalities who know their own situa- 
tion in the matter of property tax in- 
come from the several types of land 
uses as these uses relate to the costs 
of government. The report should be 
studied by all who are concerned with 
municipal cost and income. 

The first step in the Greenwich 
study ascertained the total and per- 
centage of 1953 assessed real and per- 
sonal property valuations identified 
with each land use, such as vacant land, 
single-family, apartments, stores and 
offices, industry, etc. The second step 
allocated to each class of property its 
appropriate charge against the total 
cost of government. Finally, the cost 
of government—general, fire and police, 
public works, health and_ welfare, 
schools, ete.—was compared with tax 
income contributed by each class of 
property. This measurement deter- 
mined the extent to which the land 
uses do or do not pay their way. 

Findings of the study are significant 
to Greenwich in determining its desir- 
able and advantageous economic bal- 
ance. In this respect, Greenwich is not 
typical of most communities. Green- 
wich is a predominantly residential 
town. In Greenwich single-family 
property makes the greatest contribu- 
tion in property taxes and represents 
by far the largest source of net income. 
This is 66.6 percent of the total against 
which is charged 56.6 percent of all ex- 
penditures for local government. 

Residential values in Greenwich are 
high and the tax income therefrom is 
accordingly high. Single-family prop- 
erties having assessed value over 
$40,000 constitute 7.8 percent of the 
total number in this class; the corre- 
sponding assessed valuation amounts to 


base. 


32.8 percent. Average total valuation 
per single-family unit is $18,730. The 
average tax income for such unit is 
$522 against which is charged $447 ex- 
penditures per unit for government 
services. For two-family properties, 
the average tax income per unit is 
$155; the expenditures, $397 per unit. 
For apartment house properties, the 
average income per unit is $174 while 
expenditures are $234. These figures 
extracted from the report are impres- 
sive and emphasize the far reaching 
effect that high value single-family 
residential property has on the econ- 
omy of Greenwich. 

In reviewing this report and in con- 
sidering the results disclosed, comments 
of the Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sion are quoted to indicate the Green- 
wich town policy: “It is interesting to 
see which class of property, and to 
what extent, reflect net loss because 
allocated expenditures exceed the tax 
income derived from them. The fact 
that the tax income derived from cer- 
tain classes of property does not result 
in a net gain to the Town, does not 
mean that such properties are there- 
fore undesirable or are to be regarded 
unfavorably. A community could not 
exist without tax exempt properties 
such as churches and hospitals or with- 
out non-taxable property such as 
schools and parks. A community must 
also include a proportion of dwelling 
units in the moderate price range 
whether in single or two-family or 
apartment properties. 

“It is clear, therefore, that under the 
traditional system of taxation there will 
always be some classes of property’ 
which do not return enough in taxes to 
equal the cost of municipal services to 
them. This condition is inherent in our 
system of taxation. Town policy, there- 
fore, could not logically be directed 
toward eliminating aii classes of prop- 
erty representing but rather 
should aim to achieve a reasonable bal- 
ance between the various types of 
property use.” 


loss, 


Have you ordered your copy? 


THE CITY FIGHTS BACK 


Based upon data gathered by the 
Central Business District Council 
and edited by Hal Burton. 


Price—$5.00; $4.50 to ULI mem- 


bers. Special discounts for quan- 
tities of 5 or more. The solution 
to your BUSINESS GIFT prob- 


lem. 
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